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red tape that the ships had been got ready in less than half
the usual time for such elaborate preparations.

Late hi November of the year 1771 the Resolution and the
Adventure had been handed over to James Cook, and in the
following July he was ready to leave for the Cape of Good
Hope.

At the last moment there had been some slight difficulties
about the scientific part of the expedition. At first it had
been decided that Joseph Banks, who had accompanied Cook
on his first expedition, would once more be in charge of the
scientific arrangements. He had got on very well with his
chief during their many months in the tropics, for James Cook
was a man of even temper, not at all like that religious fanatic
who afterwards was to cause so much discomfort to Charles
Darwin on his voyage on hoard the Beagle. But primarily
Cook was a sailor. He was interested in the lands he dis-
covered as outlines on a map. He wanted to explore their
coast-line so as to make the future navigation of the Pacific
safer than it had been before. What sorts of people and trees
and animals lived in the countries he found were of second-
ary importance to him, as compared to the reefs and rocks
that were a constant menace to safety. And so, although he
had always been meticulously polite to Dr Banks (Oxford,
his former university, had made him a D.C.L. after his suc-
cessful observations of Venus, transiting across the sun's face),
the scientist had occasionally felt that he was only playing
second fiddle.

And then there were Cook's officers. They realized that
Dr Banks enjoyed the high protection of Lord Sandwich,
then First Lord of the Admiralty, but now chiefly remem-
bered as the inventor of the idea of putting a slice of meat
between two slices of bread. He was also the British official
during whose term of office corruption and incapacity reached
a height never before equalled or surpassed in a department
which for centuries had been infamous for its unlimited